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THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST! 


Tue knowledge that Christ was both God and man must 
be the central fact in the life of every Christian. Because 
He was a man, He has given an example for us to follow; 
because He was God, He has given us the strength to fol- 
low His example, and for every Christian the central lesson 
to be learnt from Christ is to love, to give and to endure. 
Looking back over two thousand years, the details of 
Christ’s life on earth can seem very far away. ‘The setting 
can seem so very different from anything that we have 
known; the barren, stony hillsides of Judea, the crowded 
market places, the small white flat-roofed houses, the 
groups of orientals moving slowly along the dusty roads. 
Yet so many of the details are commonplace enough. The 
birth in poverty, the childhood in a poor household, the 
years aS a workman, and then apparent success, apparent 
failure, death. All that could have happened, all that has 
happened, in any country, and in any time. The setting 
alters, but the rhythm of human life and the problems of 
human choice remain the same. Everything that is fun- 
damental, the capacity of loving, the power of giving, the 
will to be alive, joy and agony and death, remain un- 
altered since Christ lived at Nazareth. Yet if only we 
could see it, they are no longer the same as they were be- 
fore the Word took flesh and dwelt amongst us. The life 
that we know, and the death that we know, confronted 
Christ. He was man as well as God. He lived and died. 





' The substance of a broadcast address delivered, B.B.C. 
Home Service, October 4th, 1940. 
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But because He was God as well as man, both life and 
death have been transfigured for us. Nothing that ever 
happened to Him can ever be merely commonplace any 
more. For it has become linked to the divine. No prob. 
lem of choice can seem insoluble. For Christ has shown 
us how God would solve it. He has taught us how to 
give. An utter generosity is the mark of the Spirit of 
Christ. He came on earth not for what He could get, but 
for what He could give. He gave freely and spontaneous. 
ly, He gave Himself. That is the only path that can lead 
us through the maze of personal relationships that form 
our lives. ‘To spend ourselves for others as Christ spent 
Himelf upon the Cross—that is the way to God, for it is 
God’s way to us. That is enough to transform our lives, 
for we shall be living them as Christ lived His. And yet, 
it is so easy for us to lose that path. We have lost it when 
we are selfish, when we are self-centred, when we are self- 
pitying. For then we have ceased to follow Christ. 

But there is only one way by which we can learn to 
give to others as Christ gave, and that is by trying to love 
others as Christ loved them. For the love that we can 
learn from Christ is not something weak and vague and 
impersonal. His love for cach one of us is personal love. 
His love for the woman taken in adultery, for St. John, 
or for the thief upon the Cross, was a personal love. It 
is only by loving others personally that we come to know 
them personally. It is only by loving others personally 
that we can cease to be self-centred, that we can come to 
see things as they see them, to feel things as they feel them, 
and to have a glimmer of that infinite compassion which 
was part of the generosity of Christ. ‘This is my com- 
mandment, that you love one another as I have loved you.’ 

It is by learning to love others for their own sakes, not 
for ours, that we learn to give without thinking of the 
consequences for ourselves. And if once we could learn 
that, we could be free. We would no longer be self- 
centred, we would no longer always be thinking what 
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might happen to us. Being free and being generous, we 
have the strength to endure. We could face life and death 
as Christ faced them, and conquer both as Christ con- 
quered them. ‘ Have confidence, for I have overcome the 
world.’ 

It is so hard for us to follow Christ’s example. There 
is so much that can sweep us away from it; our weakness, 
our ingrained habits of selfishness, the very circumstances 
of our lives. He was God as well as Man. We are men 
only, selfish, and limited, and inadequate. Yet because 
Christ became our brother, we have become something 
more than ourselves. He has made it possible for us to 
follow His example, and to choose as He would have 
chosen, for He has given us a new life, a life with Him, 
a life in Him. We have the strength of His presence and 
of His companionship, if we could only see it, we are as 
close to Him as was Peter, or as Iscariot. ‘The words that 
He spoke at the Last Supper were spoken to all who would 
try to follow Him. ‘I am the true Vine. Abide in Me 
and I in you. I am the vine, you are the branches. As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in 
the vine, so neither can you unless you abide in Me. I 
am the vine, you the branches. He that abideth in me 
and I in Him, the same beareth much fruit. As the Father 
hath loved me, I also have loved you. Abide in my love.’ 
We can never fully understand the mystery of the new 
life that Christ has brought us. Yet we can see that be- 
cause Christ has become our brother, we have become 
God’s sons and, if sons, heirs also. Linked to Christ, we 
share in something that is more than human, we have the 
capacity for heroism. Perhaps we will not use that capa- 
city. “There is so much that can pull us downwards, but 
even if we become prodigals, we will still be prodigal sons, 
still have the memory of a Father’s house to distract us 
from the feeding of the swine. Even when we fall, Christ 
is with us. We may fail, but we can gain from Him the 
light to know when we are failing, and the strength to 
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keep on fighting till we die. We will suffer, but we know 
who suffered with us. Death and agony are commonplace 
enough. Sooner or later, all of us, whether Christian or 
non-Christian, will take the road to Calvary. But the 
others are like Simon of Cyrene, they carry Christ’s cross 
without knowing whose cross it is they carry. But we, 
we are like Simon Peter, and if we fail Him, fail Him 
knowingly, and if we die with Him, knowing with whom 
we die. 

It was getting dark on Calvary when the soldiers came 
to the bodies. One was dead already, but on either side 
the two thieves were still living. One of the thieves was 
dying as he had lived, alone in a public solitude, intent 
on his own agony, self-centred, self-enclosed. But the 
other would never again be alone, for he knew who it 
was that hung beside him, and he knew that before the 
night he would be with Him in Paradise. 

The setting alters. Does the setting matter? We, too, 
all of us, have been thieves, filching from others that 
which was their due. Does it so much matter what it was 
we filched? Money, love, honour, trust. We, too, sooner 
or later, must meet agony, does it matter what form of 
agony? We, too, will have the power of choice, the power 
to choose how to meet it. And if we can see Who it is 
that hangs beside us, we too can have the strength to fol- 
low His example and endure. And gradually as our sense 
of the nearness and of the companionship of Christ grows 
stronger, the setting of that companionship comes to mat- 
ter less and less. Does it matter, if we are with Christ in 
Gethsemane or on the Mountain of the Transfiguration— 
as long as we are with Christ? If we are with Him, why 
should we flinch from drinking of the chalice that He 
drank of, or from being baptised with that with which He 
was baptised? For as our sense of the Brotherhood of 
Christ grows stronger, so grows our sense of the Father- 
hood of God. Linked to the timelessness of God, we con- 
quer time. We conquer fear. We are undying. We 
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have a Father and a Father’s house. Does it matter so 
much what may happen to us here? We are the citizens 
of another city, and that Jerusalem which is above is free 
which is our mother. We are no longer slaves to circum- 
stances, or cowed by what other may do to us. We can be 
fearless because we have the freedom with which Christ 
has made us free. Even if we are left to stand and fight 
alone, like Christ forsaken in the garden, and with no 
other help than the words Christ uttered: ‘ Father, Thy 
will be done.’ 

‘Thy kingdom, come, hallowed be Thy name.’ Not 
‘my kingdom come, my name be hallowed.’ Remember- 
ing Christ, we can forget ourselves. Knowing our 
Brother, we can join our sufferings to His passion. Know- 
ing our Father, we can give Him what we lose. Does it 
matter if we lose what we most value? The very point of 
giving is that we care for what we give. The three Wise 
Men knelt before the Manger, in the dim light of the 
stable, among the dust and filth. They offered to the 
Child that lay before them their gold, their frankincense, 
their myrrh. What value was gold and frankincense and 
myrrh to a Child in swaddling clothes? What use was it 
to God? But it was of use to them, it was of value to 
them, and they gave it because it was what they most 
valued. They had come from a far country, they had 
sought Christ perhaps for what they could get, not for 
what they could give. But, once they had seen Christ, 
they gave. That was the first Epiphany, the first showing 
forth of God to man. The setting alters. But in each 
one of our lives there can be an Epiphany. We can come 
to Christ from that far country that we thought our home, 
and when at last we see Him, in the dim light of human 
knowing, and in the dust and filth of our own lives, then 
we too will kneel, we too will give what we most value, 
for to find Christ is to learn how to give. And to learn 


how to give is to learn how to endure. 
GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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ART 


I 


Art is not an aesthetic but a rhetorical activity. 
(Ananda Coomaraswamy) 


THE Incarnation may be said to have for Its object the 
drawing of men from misery to happiness. Being the act 
of God It is the greatest of all rhetorical acts and therefore 
the greatest of all works of art. And as from the father- 
hood of God all paternity is named in heaven and earth, 
so from His creative power all art is named. In the Incar- 
nation we do not only know a fact of history or a truth of 
religion; we behold a work of art, a thing made. As a fact 





of history It is the most interesting and illuminating of all 
historical happenings. As a truth of religion It is of 
primary and fundamental importance. But It is as a work 
of art that It has a saving power, power to persuade, power 
to heal, power to rescue, power to redeem. 

But the word ‘art,’ in spite of the obsequious worship 
which the modern world gives to the works of painters and 
sculptors and musicians, is not a holy word in these days. 
Art, the word, which primarily means skill and thus 
human skill and thus human skill in doing and making, 
has, in literary circles and among the upper classes, come 
to mean only the fine arts, and the fine arts have ceased to 
be rhetorical and are now exclusively aesthetic; they aim 
only to give pleasure. Hence, however cultured we may 
be and however refined our pleasures, we do not associate 
the word art with holiness, or holiness with art. If we asso- 
ciate holiness with art at all it is only with that lowest form 
of art the ‘ holy picture,’ the cheap mass-produced repro- 
ductions we distribute as pious gestures. But art, ‘high 
art,’ the sort we put in museums and picture galleries, has 
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become a pleasure thing; it is put there to amuse. Eat, 
drink and be merry for to-morrow we die, and the utmost 
endeavour of our educators is to see to it that our merri- 
ment shall be ‘high class.’ If we put a painting of the 
Madonna in our art gallery it is not because the painter 
has succeeded in conveying a specially clear view of her 
significance but simply because he has succeeded in mak- 
ing a specially pleasing arrangement of materials. A 
Raphael Madonna! But it is as ‘a Raphael’ that we 
honour it and not as a Madonna; for Raphael is, or was 
until recently, held by the pundits to be particularly good 
at making pleasing arrangements and we are no longer 
concerned with meanings. 

But ‘in the beginning was a thought, not a thing,’ and 
therefore it is that intelligibility is the final cause of all 
things. ‘Pleasure perfects the operation,’ but is not the 
object of working. Final happiness consists in the joy of 
knowing and not in the satisfaction of sense, however re- 
fined. Nevertheless, we must not undervalue or eschew 
pleasure as though it were evil. On the contrary, exactly 
as in our physical life, in eating and drinking and all other 
bodily activities, when there is no pleasure in the work 
we know there is something wrong with it, and when there 
is nothing pleasing in the result we know it has been badly 
done, so it is with things made—pleasure perfects the 
operation. And there is even pleasure in pain when the 
pain is the necessary accompaniment or companion of good 
work. Thus there is satisfaction in the pain of ordinary 
physical labour and, in the heights of ‘holiness, there is 
pleasure in the agony of maternity and of martyrdom. ‘A 
man should have joy in his labour,’ says the Preacher, ‘ and 
this is his portion’; nevertheless, art remains a rhetorical 
and not an aesthetic activity. 

‘That while we know God by sight, we may be drawn 
by Him to the love of things unseen .. . .’ ‘and the Word 
was made flesh.’ It is clear, therefore, that it is as a thing 
made, a thing seen, a thing known precisely because thus 
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made and seen, that we must first of all consider the In. 
carnation. ‘That we may be drawn,’ in these words’ the 
rhetorical nature of the life and work of Our Lord and 
therefore its nature as a work of art is stated. And the 
applications should be clear also. Man is a social animal. 
He is not self-sufficient. He cannot live without his neigh. 
bours; they cannot live without him. But the object of 
life is ‘ your sanctification.’ Therefore all our neighbour. 
liness must have that end in view and therefore we are all 
evangelists and all our works are in their true nature evan- 
gelical; they have for their object, their final cause, their 
end, the winning of beatitude; for each man his own bea- 
titude and for each man the beatitude of his friends and 
neighbours; my own greatest happiness and enjoyment, 
yes; the greatest happiness of the greatest number, yes; 
to be happy with Him eternally. 

In these statements I am merely stating facts; such and 
such is the nature of our life and of our work. But it is 
necessary to avoid the implication that because all work is 
of its nature evangelical that therefore we must always be 
consciously thinking of it as such. Provided that we know 
it to be so and order our lives accordingly, we may well 
forget all about it. We may even suppose Our Lord, 
though always ‘about My Father’s business,’ was not 
always discursively thinking of it. ‘He prays best,’ said 
St. Anthony of the desert, ‘ who does not know that he is 
praying.’ And similarly, he preaches best who does not 
know that he is preaching and, even, he loves best who 
does not know that he is loving. And thus we may go 
on to say that those works are best which are not labelled 
holy, which are holy in their nature and without adver- 
tisement. The Gospels make a holy book, the most suc- 
cessfully rhetorical of all books, ‘but they are not sicklied 





‘ But the word ‘drawn’ is not strong enough. The Latin 
is rapiamur. The sight of Him is ravishing, not attractive 
merely. 
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o'er with the pale cast of religiosity; a mere literary man 
can enjoy them and not know that he is being ‘ got at.’ We 
may suspect that Our Lord’s life was the same; when we 
meet Him we are not embarrassed and repelled by self- 
conscious piety in Him. 

It should be clear, therefore, that in proclaiming the 
essentially evangelical nature of all human works we are 
not suggesting that the whole world ought to turn itself 
into one great ‘church furniture’ shop. The contrary 
would be nearer the truth; we ought rather to abolish 
church furniture shops altogether; for just as prayer almost 
ceases to be prayer when we know that we are praying, 
so ‘church’ art ceases to be suitable for churches. The 
whole point is that human works should ‘be holy, for holi- 
ness is properly their criterion, and holiness is not simply 
that which is so called. 


II 


‘The invisible things of God may be clearly seen, being 
understood by the things which are made.’ 


The Word was made flesh; that is to say: ‘the day 
spring from on high has visited us,’ and in our works we 
reach nearest to that highness when, in a manner of speak- 
ing, we carry on that visitation. But we are not to sup- 
pose that because pictures and sculptures and poetry are 
or may be more explicitly rhetorical than chairs and tables 
that there is or need be any greater holiness in works of 
fine art than in other works. We know God by sight in 
the person of our Lord, but we know Him by sight in and 
through all His works. When God looked at the world 
of His creation ‘ He saw that it was good.’ But ‘ one alone 
is good,’ God Himself. Therefore God sees Himself re- 
flected in His creation, and we may also see Him thus. His 
creation is not Himself but it is His word, not the Word 
but His Word, a word that we may hear. 

.. emittit eloquium suum terrae; 
velociter currit sermo ejus. 
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Thus again we are confronted by a rhetorical activity. In 
His creation God invites our attention, draws us to Him, 
craves our love. And we may carry on the same work: 
we may collaborate with Him in creating. 

That is the difference between art and science. Science 
is analytical, descriptive, informative. Man does not live 
by bread alone, but by science he attempts to do so. Hence 
the deadliness of all that is purely scientific. ‘ Industry 
without art is brutality,’ said John Ruskin. And it is for 
this reason that through science and the industries to 
which science has been rigorously applied we approach 
rather the works of the brutes than of men. The work 
of the bee building its comb is simply the application of 
science to industry. Whether done by what we call in- 
stinct or by conscious calculation there is no difference in 
the nature of the work. In either case only that is done 
which is demanded by the physical necessities of the occa- 
sion. This is not to say that the work of scientists and 
scientific workers (engineers, mechanics, chemists, finan- 
ciers) is despicable; on the contrary, it is admirable, as 
admirable as that of bees and ants; and bicycles and wire- 
less sets, when they are truly themselves and not camou- 
flaged to look like human works, arouse in us the same 
admiration as do our own livers and lights—wonderful 
contrivances, ingenious apparatuses, but essentially brutal 
in kind. 

Here it will be thought that writing as an artist I have 
no proper respect for other sorts of works. But it should 
be noted that I am not claiming a special loftiness for a 
small class of special persons for, in a normal society, one, 
that is to say, composed of responsible persons, responsible 
for what they do and for what they make, ‘the artist is 
not a special kind of man, but every man is a special kind 
of artist.’ There is no such hard distinction between the 
fine arts and others as there is in modern England and 
therefore there is no such hard distinction between what 
is useful physically and what is useful mentally. In such 
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a society if science and its applications were less wor- 
shipped, for it and they would be less profitable, so also 
would art and artists be, for it and they would have ceased 
to be eccentric. Artists no less than Scientists have got 
to come off their high horses. The fact remains: art is a 
normal human activity as scientifically controlled industry 
is not; for making things by human means for human use 
is the normal occupation of human beings, while the quan- 
titative mass-production methods which are the natural 
consequence of the scientific method are in their nature 
abnormal and sub-human. Art as a virtue of the practi- 
cal intelligence is the weill-making of what is needed— 
whether it be drain-pipes or paintings and sculptures and 
musical symphonies of the highest religious import—and 
science is that which enables us to deal faithfully with tech- 
nique. As art is the hand-maid of religion, science is the 
hand-maid of art.’ 

What is the rhetorical value of a mass-produced tea-pot? 
To what end does it lead? Such questions are difficult to 
answer. It is useless to say a man can be a very good 
Catholic in a factory. That won't help him to give rhe- 
torical value to the work he does ‘on the belt.’ And for 
the same reason it is useless to say that science has alle- 
viated much physical pain and labour; moreover, for one 





* Incidentally we should escape such monstrosities as 
Renaissance architecture which, for all its charm, is simply 
theatrical flattery of human vanity on the one hand, and, on 
the other, is woefully devoid of scientific intelligence. We are 
mightily pleased when we see St. Peter’s dome or the dome of 
St. Paul’s and are not aware of the chains that bind them 
round and the innumerable sacrifices of good construction made 
by their architects for the sake of dramatic appearance. We 
should avoid the absurdity of machine-made ornamentation and 
the indecency of sprawling wens like London; and painters and 
sculptors, who, under our present financier-run tyranny, are 
compelled to be simply mountebanks or lap-dogs and their 
works a sort of hot-house flower, would again find themselves 
in normal employment as members of a building gang. 
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pain alleviated, scientifically controlled industry has 
brought into existence ten pains and miseries or a hun- 
dred that did not previously exist. Not all our skill in 
surgery and medicine can compensate for the dehumaniza- 
tion and depersonalization of life that industrialism neces- 
sarily connotes or the unholiness of industrial products. 
It is not easy to describe a negative. Bad is the privation 
of good; unholiness is the privation of holiness. On the 
other hand, neither is it easy to say precisely in what the 
goodness, the sanctity of pre-industrial or non-industrial 
things consists. All industrial products, however saleable, 
however flattering to our vanity, however useful in an 
ephemeral sort of way, are in their nature unholy or, if it 
will ease the reader’s mind, lacking in holiness; but not 
all the works of men in other periods, not all the works 
of men outside the factory system are holy. There has 
always been much bad work done; for there have always 
been selfishness and vanity and greed, and there have 
always been stupidity and insensitiveness and foolish non- 
sense. But there is at least this distinction between in- 
dustrialism and human labour: in the former, holiness is 
ruled out both from the life and the work; in the latter, 
holiness is a constant potentiality. And so it is that, in 
spite of the much bad work done in medieval England, or 
China or Peru, we may see constantly breaking out, so to 
say, those qualities which I group together under the gen- 
eral name of holiness. We are reluctant to admit these 
things, we are so enthralled by our material successes, but 
we are not reluctant to fill our museums and galleries with 
specimens of Chinese pottery, ancient cottage nick-nacks 
and paintings and sculptures of all races and ages. We 
are not all aesthetics, doting on lines and colours and the 
relations of masses. We are not all archaeologians, talk- 
ing about dates and the history of cultures. ‘ That which 
being seen, pleases,’ yes. And we are all capable of plea- 
sure; it is part of our equipment, for pleasure of the mind 
attracts us to the truth. We are social animals and we 
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has [are all interested in history. But it is not aesthetics or 
ancient history that endears things to us. 


hun- 

ill in _ Endears! Perhaps that word may be a key for us. But 
iniza. |1 do not mean a sentimental endearment such as that 
reces. | Which prompts us to treasure a child’s lock of hair or 
lucts, | Ruskin’s blue ‘tie’ in a museum; I mean such endear- 
ation jen as pertains to the intrinsic quality of things. It is 
1 the | difficult to separate the sentimental from the intrinsic, and 
t the | it is better so; for to be devoid of sentiment is to be in- 
stria] | human and even ungodly. But there is no need to separate 


able, |them. What is important is that we should keep things 
4 an |in their proper hierarchy. Man is matter and spirit, and 
if it | the primacy is the spirit. There is no formula for good 
works, whether of doing or making. It is the meaning 


- not 
‘orks that matters, and the meaning of the Universe is Em- 
has | manuel, God with us. 

ways Apply it how you like. And it applies in all times and 


have places. It is not only the Christians who have lived with 
God. Though we know Him ‘by sight,’ others have lived 
with Him in close and intimate ‘ correspondence,’ and we 
ss is have often turned away our eyes. 
ter, What is the rhetorical value of a tea-pot? In what way 
in | CaN a tea-pot minister to salvation? Here it becomes ob- 
vious that the word rhetoric does not simply mean verbal 
eloquence or didacticism.’ And as he prays best who does 
not know that he is praying, so that craftsman ministers 
1ese.__| Dest Who does not know that he is ministering. All that 
but is required is that he shall be a responsible workman. As 
sith such he may contribute to the good life and the good life 
icks | is that which leads heavenwards. There is no need that 
We We should all be self-conscious prigs. There is no need 
the to rule out gaiety, or bodily enjoyment, or even buf- 


ilk- 


“3 | ®*Rhetoric or Art of Oratory, in which eloquence is thought 
= of not as an end in itself, or art for art’s sake, or to display the 
ind artist’s skill, but as the art of effective communication.’ (Italics 
we mine) Coomaraswamy. 
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foonery, and we should learn to appreciate what we may 
call God’s own coarse humour. God is no more refined 
than He is a * South Place’ ethicist. Nature ‘ red in tooth 
and claw’ is as much in accord with His will as small 
children singing hymns. Rocky mountains, grassy downs, 
rats, germs and dung, all are things singing to us of Him; 
and when we slip on orange peel we may suppose He en- 
joys our laughter. 

Art is a rhetorical activity—this is easily understood 
when we think of books and dramatic plays, of poetry and 
music, of pictures and sculptures. And if we realize that 
there is no dividing line between such things and the work 
of blacksmiths and navvies, we shall see how all things 
work together for good, and that is to say for God. 


‘I asked the earth and it said: “I am not He,” and all 
things that are in the earth confessed the same. I asked 
the sea, the deeps and all creeping things, and they an- 
swered: “We are not your God, seek Him above us.” | 
asked the subtle air, and with all its inhabitants this 
air made answer: “Anaximines is deceived, I am not 
your God.” I asked the heavens, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, “Neither are we,” said they, “the God you 
seek.” And to all who stood before those portals 
of my soul, my senses five, I said: “As to my God you 
say you are not He; but tell me now somewhat of what 
He is.” And with a mighty voice did they cry out: “Il 
is He that made us.”’ 

(Confessions of St. Augustine, Book X.) 


Dante speaks to us of Ged, and so do the daisies, the 
dew-drops and the dung. And if that is so, is it not even 
more obvious that pots and pans may do so? For the 
works of men and women carry the work of creation on. to 
a higher level than that of what we call Nature. We are 
ourselves creators. Through us exist things which God 
himself could not otherwise have made. The ‘ natural ’ 
world is God’s present to Himself. Our works are His 
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works, but they are also in a strict sense our own, and if 
we present them to him they are our presents to Him, and 
not simply His to Himself. They are free-will offerings. 
And, indeed all things should thus be offered up. There 
is, properly, no such thing as a secular world. The banker’s 
world which we have made or by which we are held 
prisoners, is a monstrosity, a disease, a product of sin. In 
that world all things are made for sale. Labour itself is 
a commodity to be bought and sold. In such a world we 
may offer ourselves as burnt offerings, but we cannot offer 
praises, we cannot praise God in our works. 

What is a work of art? A word made flesh. That is 
the truth, in the clearest sense of the text. A word; that 
which emanates from mind. Made flesh; a thing, a thing 
seen, a thing known, the immeasurable translated into 
terms of the measurable. From the highest to the lowest 
that is the substance of works of art. And it is a rhetorical 
activity; for whether by the ministry of angels or of saints 
or by the ministry of common workmen, gravers or grave- 
diggers, we are all led heavenwards. 


Eric GILL. 
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ERIC GILL’ 


Eric GILL was indisputably a great sculptor. But he 
was something. greater and more important still; he was 
an apostle. He exercised his apostolate in the use of his 
chisel, just as the preacher and theologian exercise theirs 
in speech or writing. The message he felt himself en- 
trusted with to give to the world is none other than ‘ the 
good news’ of the Gospel, summed up in that only word 
of life: Truth. ‘I am the Truth,’ said our divine Master. 
Truth can only be found in true things. It is not only 
a quality of the mind of man, but also a quality of things. 
of being. The human mind possesses this quality, we 
say, when it answers to the object of its knowledge and 
reflects it faithfully; but things are termed true when 
they reflect faithfully the idea of them that is in God's 
mind. The second Person of the Holy Trinity is the 
Truth because He is the Word, the perfect expression of 
the divine mind. Hence it is through Him that the 
divine Artist has made all things, and these things are true 
in themselves in so far as they answer to the divine idea. 
Among the material beings God has created, man alonc 
can fail to reflect God’s idea of him, in the measure that 
he abuses his free will and withdraws himself from God; 
then he ceases to be truc. 

The Incarnation of the Word is the means chosen by 
God to re-establish men in truth—not only in truth of 
mind, which is indeed an indispensable preliminary, but 
in truth of being as well. Men must not only know Christ; 
they must be one with Him. But, as [ have just said, 


' This short appreciation of Eric Gill appeared originally in 
L’Artisan Liturgique, Juillet 1936, under the title of L’A posto- 
lat d’Eric Gill. 
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this truth of being must first be sought with the mind. 
Men must know Christ, must understand His teaching 
and see everything in relation to Him. Those who already 
have this knowledge, understanding and life, have the 
duty of bestowing it on others, of ‘being apostles. Such 
men must use the talents God has given them, whether 
they be endowed with the golden tongue of a Chrysos- 
tom, the inspired pen of a Thomas Aquinas, the brush 
of a Fra Angelico, or the chisel of an Eric Gill. It is not 
only their divinely given talents which make these men 
great; it is even more the truth that is in them, which 
is part of their being, which cries aloud for diffusion (as 
the good always does), and for self-communication to 
others. 

That, in my opinion, is the real meaning of Eric Gill’s 
sculpture. He was given a gleam of Truth and this gleam 
became part of himself. He used his gift to embody this 
truth in things to the best of his ability, so that the things 
he has made are not just ‘ works of art,’ but expressions 
of a truth—not merely of a human truth, the product of 
his own mind, but a reflection of the objective truth which 
comes from God. There lies the secret of his inspira- 
tion. I do not pretend that all his works are equally in- 
spired in this way; sometimes, I think, the light was veiled 
from him, as the star was hidden from the sight of the 
Magi. But it is evident in almost all his religious works, 
and in a good number of his secular ones, for all who have 
eyes to see. 

There is no doubt something unusual and unexpected 
in this artist’s work; those who view it superficially will 
often be disconcerted by that, while others (which is the 
more regrettable attitude) will find attraction solely in 
its novelty. The fact is that we mostly tend to prefer 
what is usual and mediocre. What is fashionable is not 
necessarily good—a truth evident even in the Incarnation; 
Truth was there a stumbling-block for many in Israel just 
because of the prejudices of the Jews. Whether Eric Gill’s 
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art is or is not worthy of remark, let it not be condemned 
because it is different from the horrors which are com- 
mon in religious sculpture, the statues and other ‘ pious’ 
representations which so often mar our churches. These 
last, at any rate, can lay no claim to truth; often the very 
material used is a deception, and what is supposed to be 
a representation of divine persons and things is a mere 
travesty of truth, and ultimately provides an obstacle 
rather than a help to the faithful. The meaning of Eric 
Gill’s work must be sought beyond outward representa- 
tion, beyond even purity of line and perfection of figure: 
this work embodies an idea, or rather a truth, which will 
not be recognised by the hasty passer-by, but by those 
who linger to contemplate. 

I have not the space, nor most likely the competence, 
to analyse either the artistic values or the meaning even 
of his more famous works. But I can speak with some 
authority of his apostolate, as being one who has had the 
honour to call him friend, brother even, since he was for 
twenty-two years a member of the Third Order of St. 
Dominic. I do not think it is a pure coincidence that 
he belonged to an Order of which the motto is ‘ Truth.’ 
He possessed some at least of the qualities which mark 
the sons of St. Dominic and the ‘brethren of St. Thomas 
Aquinas; not the least among them was the fearless and 
disinterested pursuit of what he knew to be the truth, 
whatever the opinions of his contemporaries. And just 
as the truth preached by Dominic finally triumphed in 
Languedoc, and the truth taught by Thomas finally pre- 
vailed in the universities of Europe, so, making due allow- 
ance for obvious differences, the truth taught by the chisel 
and the pen of this new apostle has begun to prevail in 
this age of lying and false sentiment. 

Mr. Gill’s humility would probably not have allowed 
him to recognise himself in the apostle whose portrait | 
have sketched, but he would most certainly have wished 
to subscribe to the ideal of the apostolate which I have 
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tried briefly to outline. I am the more certain of it in 
that his writing too was masterly, and he has set forth his 
ideas in numerous articles published in BLACKFRIARS and 
other important Catholic and non-Catholic periodicals. 
Not content with ‘being enlightened and carried away pas- 
sively by his inspiration, he showed an understanding of 
no common quality in his study, under the guidance of 
St. Thomas, of the philosophy of art and beauty, and of 
what they hold of value for theology. He found that art 
and beauty form an integral part of life, that life itself 
consists in knowing, loving and serving God. His enquiry 
led him to consider art in relation to industrialism, and 
perhaps it is in this field that the apostolate he marked 
out for himself and his work is most clearly seen. In this 
short article it is impossible for me to give even a brief 
account of this point of view. I will limit myself to quot- 
ing a phrase which he loved and was never tired of re- 
peating: ‘The artist is not a special kind of man, but 
every man is a special kind of artist.’ 


Hivary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 
* * * * * * 


We have now to record with deepest regret the recent 
death of this apostolic man. His arl, his writing and 
speaking, his mode of living, were all marked with the 
one great quality of fearless and absorbing sincerity. His 
inspired chisel, his vigorous pen and his gentle but per: 
suasive voice have gone; but his sculpture, his books, his 
teaching, the truth that for him was life, these will remain. 


MAY HE REST IN PEACE. 
EDITOR. 
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THE INCARNATION AND THE 
HUMAN ORDER 


Ir there is one temptation more strong than any other in 
this time of falling bombsand unbelievable cruelties it is to 
despair of man. As in the time of Tacitus we have entered 
upon ‘a time rich in disasters, gloomy with wars, rent with 
seditions and savage in its very hour of peace.’ Purges 
within the states, wars between the states, cities flaming to 
heaven, women and children buried beneath the ruins, 
death raining from the sky, a new and brutal generation 
of scientific killers riding down fleeing refugees in their 
tanks or spraying machine-gun bullets on defenceless 
streets, on children at play—the list is endless. And this 
is human society. These are men. What can we hope 
from such corruption? Even if we survive the war, what 
can be built upon a generation whose nerves have been 
shattered by constant bombing and whose characters are 
maimed by the orgy of killing in which they have grown 
up? Even where bodies are intact, what can be hoped 
from these twisted souls? It is an obvious reaction to aban- 
don all interest in the future of human society, to concen- 
trate on the otherness of the spirit, the transcendance of 
God, the nothingness of creation, to adopt an apocalyptic 
attitude towards the present struggle. If two thousand 
years of Christian effort in the world have brought the 
world to this pass, why keep up the pretence that the 
human order can be redeemed? We are pilgrims and 
strangers. Our duty is to hurry through the unpleasant 
landscape of our earthly journey with all possible speed, 
our eves fixed on the last milestone and the inn of death. 

This despair, this renunciation of the human order is 
as old as man’s thought. The great systems of the East 
saw man tied to the ‘ melancholy wheel ’ of created things 
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and taught the wise man to find peace in nothingness by 
breaking all ties of soul and body with the human order. 
Existence was suffering, blessedness the cessation of exist- 
cnce—the return of nothing to Nothing. The Greeks, too, 
had the sense of creation as an everlasting cycle in which 
man wearily relived a thousand lives. In Platonic thought 
the archetypes of the ideal world were only distortedly 
present in the material world, since matter was an impure 
medium. 

The power of this condemnation of creation, of material 
things, of this distinction between the pure world of spirit 
and the corrupt world of nature has persisted long after 
the coming of Christianity. Manicheans, Bogomils, 
Catharists in the ages of faith, Lutherans, Jansenists after 
the disruption of European unity, and in our own day the 
neo-Lutheran school of Karl Barth and Emil Brunner 
have, although in diverse manners and with important 
differences of emphasis, insisted upon the cleavage between 
Divine and human, Creator and creation, Spirit and mat- 
ter, the kingdom of God and human society. There is thus 
a weight of tradition behind our contemporary tempta- 
tion to despair, also an impetus of reaction. For the last 
four hundred years, the Western world has grown increas- 
ingly secularist and materialist, a movement culminating 
in the rationalised materialism of a Marx and the sub- 
rational materialism of Blood and Soil. Human nature, 
divorced from grace, has ‘ had its chance ’ and this is where 
we are landed. Could there be a better argument for the 
radical corruption of created things? 

‘Nevertheless the Catholic Church has fought the false 
dichotomy from her foundation. Long before the first 
heresies had arisen, St. Peter learnt at Joppa to ‘call no- 
thing unclean.’ Creation could not be held wholly corrupt 
without insult to the Creator Who had looked on His 
handiwork and found it good. Human nature, though 
wounded, could not be wholly corrupt for, as St. Paul in- 
sisted, God was accessible even to reason alone. Man, even 
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without Revelation, was not deprived of Divine Light; in 
Greek thought he had reached the intuition of God by 
reason and—teste David cum Sibylla—in Virgil had felt 
the longing for redemption. And if without Revelation 
all creation and within it man’s human nature were to be 
held good since, like grace itself, they were gifts of God, 
how much more good, how infinitely greater became the 
destiny and dignity of our human nature, when in the 
Incarnation we were called to ‘ become companions of the 
Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ, even as He vouchsafed 
to share with us our human nature.’ 

The Incarnation is the great revolution in the concept 
of man. Without it man might, as did the greater prophets 
and thinkers of ancient times, dimly realise his dignity 
and mission. But the temptation to despise the ‘ weak and 
needy elements’ was never wholly ‘banished. Plato, for all 
that his thought was in a sense ‘ incarnational ’—he ad- 
mitted the partial realization of the archetypes in created 
things—could not prevent the old dichotomy. But in the 
Incarnation it is human nature, matter, energy, the very 
stuff of life that is accepted, shared, thoroughly lived by 
God Himself. Every human activity is sanctified. The 
family, the affections are sanctified in thirty years at Naza- 
reth, rest and refreshment are sanctified at the well of 
Samaria, friendship at Bethany, healing, the relief of suffer- 
ing in a hundred miracles, eating and drinking in the 
house of Simon the Leper or in the fish broiled by God 
Incarnate beside the Sea of Galilee. ‘Call thou no thing 
unclean.’ 

And behind this obvious justification of the validity and 
sanctity of the human order which the simplest meditation 
can draw from the Incarnation, there is a profounder, 
more philosophical significance in the mystery of the Word 
made flesh. In the beginning was the Word, Logos, the 
Archetype, the ‘form’ of the philosophers, the rational 
principle in created things, the rule of their natures, the 
law of their inner development. And this Logos does not 
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remain in the shadowy world of ideal types; it is plunged 
in matter, and is incarnate. Despite all the perversities 
and negations of the Fall, the principle of creation and the 
principle of man is law, the laws discoverable in matter 
by the methods of science, the law of reason and conscience 
implanted in the heart of man. The Incarnation is not 
only ‘the guarantee of the dignity and sanctity of common 
things, it is also a manifestation of their inner nature. 
Christ walking, talking, eating, sleeping, feeding the mul- 
titude with bread, curing the dumb man with dust, leav- 
ing his Body and Blood under the accidents of Bread and 
Wine is the sanctification of matter; the Logos, the Word 
made flesh, is the manifestation of Natural Law, of the 
rationality of the universe. 

But if this is the significance of the Incarnation, how 
are we to explain the hideous mockery of a human order 
that we see to-day in the new totalitarian despotisms? The 
international anarchy? The bestial cruelty? The ravages 
of war? Since the whole mystery of evil cannot be our con- 
cern in this paper, here it is only possible to give a nega- 
tive answer. These evils do not spring from ai radical 
cleavage between grace and nature, between the divine 
and the human order. Indeed, it is possible to see in an 
attempt to create such a Cleavage one of the causes of the 
mysterium iniquitatis in Russia and Germany. In Russia 
the Orthodox Church, in its emphasis on the Resurrection, 
on the Kingdom of God already manifest, tended to aban- 
don the work of grace in nature and the validity of the 
human order established through the Incarnation; the 
human order was neglected, the secular sphere left to the 
civil authorities and a curious division generated within 
the Church between the intense mysticism and other 
worldliness of a Father Zosima and the purely political 
aspect of the Holy Synod. The self-exclusion of the Church 
is at least a contributory cause to the total exclusion im- 
posed by Bolshevism. 

In Germany, the case is perhaps not so obvious, but the 
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Lutheran tradition is at least in part responsible for that 
apotheosis of the Prussian state, which has culminated in 
the pagan idolatry of the Third Reich. In Luther we have 
the denial of the two elements which the Catholic Church 
has made manifest in the Incarnation, on the one hand the 
goodness of created things, on the other the rule of law 
in the universe. For Luther, the world was a ‘ Kingdom 
of wrath and punishment’ and in this kingdom there was 
“nothing but punishment and resistance, judgment and 
condemnation.’ At the same time, he attributed a divine 
authority to the State but believed that this authority was 
irrational, mysterious and amenable to no law. His God 
was a violent God. ‘It is God not man who hangs and 
breaks on the wheel, beheads and scourges. It is God who 
wages war.’ And the State’s divine authority, as a natural 
consequence, partook of this violence. For the Catholic 
concept of natural law, Luther substituted something 
perilously akin to a rule of naked force, something, at least, 
which could easily degenerate into a mere cult of power. 
And this, in the historical shape of the Prussian state, then 
of the Bismarckian era of Imperial Germany, has ended in 
the vile despotism of the Third Reich. 

Thus, in the history of both Russia and Germany, there 
has been a tendency to banish the Incarnation. And can 
we maintain that the experiment has done anything but 
prove with a horrible vividness the fact that without the 
recognition of the. Incarnation, either through Revelation 
or through reason, the hurnan order not only is not super- 
naturalised but actually falls below the level of humanity? 
In the finished product the second generation of the new 
despotism ‘ stands in all its naked monstrosity, the Robot: 
the man who has lost all connection with mankind and 
lives by plan, product of a breeding stud, cog in a machine 
for industry and war, spiritually fed with ‘strength 
through joy’ or physical culture, emotionally satisfied by 
car rides or parachute leaps . . . ready to do everything 
that an unknown centre shall command—man from whom 
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conscience, mind and soul have been extracted as by an 
operation. In the first generation this was done with an 
ideological pretext: in the second the pretext has ceased 
to exist and the question arises in all seriousness whether 
these beings are still to be called men. Physically, to all 
appearances, they are still men, spiritually no more. But 
who knows in how few generations physical degenera- 
tion may overtake them.’* 

In the Western tradition, however, there has been no 
fatal cleavage between the two orders. The spiritual roots 
of our free community lie deep in the Christian and 
human tradition of our Common Law, in the desire of the 
Puritan reformers ‘to build Jerusalem in England’s green 
and pleasant land,’ in the steadfast belief of generations 
of Christians that on the one hand a good human order 
could be built, that ‘Thy kingdom come’ meant quite 
simply what it said, and that, at the same time, Christian 
revelation and the Natural Law were the materials out 
of which the edifice should be built up. There is a reli- 
gious dynamism behind the growth of the Western World 
and the justification of the free community, of the de- 
mocracies of the West, has been essentially the belief 
grounded in the Incarnation that day-to-day life was shared 
in the supernatural, and that its inner laws were ethical. 

The Western states have not been true to this original 
inspiration. We are suffering to-day under the great apos- 
tacy of the nineteenth century, an apostacy which was, in 
its ultimate form, the denial of the Logos. For by conced 
ing to economics an autonomous sphere, by withdrawing 
one of the most important of man’s activities from the laws 
of reason and conscience and setting up in their place laws 
drawn by analogy from partially substantiated sciences of 
biology and sociology—survival of the fittest, evolution 
by competitive struggle and the rest—the men of the 
nineteenth century weakened the essential inspiration be- 





*Sebastian Haffner. Germany: Jekyll and Hyde, p. 106. 
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hind their community, the building of ‘ the Kingdom’ on 
a basis of ethics, of natural law. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the ugliness, injustice and 
suffering caused by that betrayal of the Logos which was 
laissez faire capitalism, there remains within our com- 
munity the desire, still furiously alive, ‘to build Jeru- 
salem.’ And a new opportunity has arisen for its build- 
ing on solid foundations in that the revolts against nine- 
teenth century abuses, typified by Left-wing materialism 
and Right-wing irrationalism, have ended in an image of 
an inhuman Janus-headed National-Bolshevism sufficiently 
hideous to send both materialists and irrationalists in 
search of new principles. It is a tragedy if at this moment, 
following in the footsteps of a Barth or a Brunner, Christ- 
ians renounce their responsibility, refuse the Incarnation, 
accept despair. If the age of the Spirit ended in the 
appalling upheavals of the Reformation, may it not be the 
age of matter which is now in its death agony? The Ages 
of Faith explored the nature of God and the supernatural 
sometimes to the neglect of man, and a human order with- 
out God took its revenge. But in the new totalitarian 
orders where the very image of man is defaced, the possi- 
bilities of man without God are clearly exhausted—in the 
exhaustion of man himself. Only the law of the Incarna- 
tion, of man and the human order ‘ marvellously created 
and ennobled’ and sharing in the Divine Life can fulfil 
the promise of the Word made flesh. 


BaRBARA WARD. 
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CHRIST IN HISTORY 


HisTory in a general sense is concerned with past 
human events. But it does not consider them simply as 
bare facts succeeding each other in the unrolling of time; 
it gathers them together as vital parts of a variegated and 
complex unity and deals not merely with the subject mat- 
ter of these events, but with their cause and effect, by 
which they are welded into a whole. The historian, who 
is both scientist and artist, must gather the seemingly 
chaotic and accidental succession of events into a synthesis. 
Knowledge must always ultimately unite; and it is in this 
process of unification that the Catholic historian is bound 
to differ from any other kind of historian. 

The past events with which the historian is dealing are 
human events, not the eruptions and radiations of the 
mineral world, not the burgeonings and seeding of the 
vegetable world, not the fights and amours of the animal 
kingdom, but the successive actions of MAN. Man is the 
subject of this science and so it is in man that we may 
find the guiding principles of historical unity. Certainly 
we are not here concerned immediately with the nature 
of man. ‘That is the field of psychology which considers 
man according to his constitution with his intellect and 
his will. Nevertheless, the historian depends essentially 
upon rational psychology to describe to him the nature 
of man, as well as upon revelation itself to give a concrete 
view of that nature. The silversmith must understand the 
nature of the metal he proposes to work. If he treats 
silver in the same way as pewter his efforts will prove con- 
spicuously unsuccessful. The subject of history is man 
and if the historian treats of man as though he were a 
cabbage or a rhinoceros he will not be able to form the 
history of any man or any human period. He is concerned 
immediately with man’s deeds, with his loves and hates, 
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his murders and his sufferings. All these things, however, 
flow from the nature of man who has a spiritual soul, a 
rational mind, and a free will. If we are to write history 
we must approach our subject matter, therefore, with 
some knowledge of its general make-up. A determinist 
will inevitably write a different story from a voluntarist. 
A materialist views human events quite differently from 
an historian who really knows what man is. 

The historian ought to bring to the study of his subject 
other considerations about man. Man, with his mind and 
free will directing and informing his fleshy substance 
called Body, is the lord and master of the physical universe; 
he is the Head of Creation. Human deeds, flowing from 
human nature, have a significance that points beyond the 
boundaries of individual men or their societies, beyond 
the city, the town or the homestead, where man’s actions 
have their immediate repercussions; they embrace in some 
way the whole of creation and the whole expanse of time. 
Modern philosophies have made us familiar with the idea 
of the relation of all creatures one to the other, of how 
there is a difference in the cobbler of Shoreditch when a 
leopard is shot in the jungle. But the ‘ perennial ’ philo- 
sopher sees the wholeness of creation from a higher view- 
point; he sees man as the supreme creature round whom 
the rest of the material universe revolves. The lower crea- 
tures serve the higher in due order and proportion, so 
that all eventually serve mankind at the peak. And the 
deeds of the master necessarily leave their stamp upon his 
servants. There is no lack of example to show how man 
affects his environment—how the human intellect conveys 
something of its character to domesticated animals that 
can laugh and talk, how man’s greed blights a whole coun- 
tryside with unsightly buildings and mountainous slag- 
heaps, how man harnesses the elemental energics of 
nature. The deathly march of the increasing desert in 
the United States steps out to the tune of man’s deeds, or 
rather his misdeeds. Elsewhere the marshalled ranks of 
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trees in plantations of all kinds have sprung from the in- 
tangible substance of the human mind. 

But it will be objected that these are superficial ex- 
amples and do not suggest any unlimited effect of man 
upon the universe as a whole; nor do they appear to have 
more than minor import in the history of the human race. 
Yet if we leave the realms of the philosopher who views 
history under wide but limited horizons, and mount to 
the supreme vantage point, we stand looking down upon 
all created reality, including the passing human events, 
with the vision of Faith and Divine Wisdom. ‘Thus the 
Christian historian knows that the first human deed that 
set the entire universe rocking was the sin of Adam. That 
action so disturbed the working of creation that all the 
disorders even of inanimate matter may eventually be laid 
io its charge. Saint Paul tells us that ‘the creature was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
him that made it so. . . and every creature groaneth and 
availeth in pain even until now.’ To an atheist who 
vet believes the story of Adam and Eve, the scene is simple: 
one woman plucks one apple and presents it to one man; 
and there it ends. ‘The Christian, on the other hand, sees 
the whole expanse of time and space coloured by that black 
aime. No synthesis of human events could claim a hear- 
ing that excluded this first key to the unification of the 
time process. It stamps the very material of the historian’s 
art With a new character. He is not dealing simply with 
the events of man with a soul, a mind and a free will; he 
sees stretched out before him the story of fallen man, man 
with a kink, man with a destiny. 

The process of history, then, is the process of mankind 
wounded in its vitals by the mortal thrust of Adam. 
Human deeds spring from a contaminated source, and it 
would be impossible ultimately to weigh the actions of 
man or a group of men without realising that they must 
have some relation to this mortal weakness in character. 
They may be virtuous, but they are virtuous as the result 
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of a struggle against an evil tendency. Socrates’ death is | 


not seen in full perspective unless it is seen next to Soc- 
rates’ love of life. David’s mercy towards Saul in the cave 
could not be weighed without putting in the balance 
his surging desire for revenge. History would not know 
true heroism or malicious crime unless it knew also of the 
fall of Adam. 

The Christian, however, has only taken the first step 
towards his synthesis of human events when he presupposes 
the true nature of man and his fall. The dark background 
to his picture can only be seen in contrast with the glory 
of human destiny, in which man is called to be the child 
of God through the Incarnation and Redemption. Every 
individual human person is a man of destiny. He is no 
flitting figure on the stage of life, a figure that merely 
ceases to be when he finally disappears into the wings. 
There is not one individual of the millions that crowd the 
pages of the story of mankind that has not been called 
to be a saint, to be an adopted son of God, to be a sharer 
of the divine life in the vision of beatitude. Darnley’s 
murder brims over with significance in the history of Eng- 
land and Scotland, but ultimately its full significance can 
only be appreciated when seen in relation not so much 
to temporal kingdoms as to the eternal kingdom of 
Heaven. If this seems an extravagant claim, we might 
point to one who examines with a magnifying glass the 
colours of Venus’ big toe in Botticelli’s masterpiece and 
ask whether he, not having seen the picture as a whole, 
has any ultimate understanding of the significance of those 
colours. We are right in condemning theologians and 


philosophers who discuss ad nauseam the ‘possibilities of | 


man in a state of pure nature that never existed, but to 
exclude the ultimate purpose of human life from the 
human story is only one degree better. The Christian 
must take the integral view of human reality and in that 
view he sees the sons of men as following or refusing the 
call to be sons of God. 
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Yet this integral vision can only be acquired by regard- 
ing the unique and central fact of history round which the 
whole of time turns as the hands of the clock that indicate 
the hour without leaving their pivot in the middle of the 
cock-face. The kernel of the whole history of the world 
is contained within the pages of the greatest history book, 
the Bible; and the Bible story was only told and eventu- 
ally written down to relate one historic fact, the Incarna- 
tion and Redemption. Christ the Lord comes striding 
across the years that divide the moment of Creation from 
that moment of second Creation when the Word was made 
flesh in Mary’s womb. Or rather in one bound He leaps 
from the first fact of history—‘All things were made by 
Him ’—to the central fact—‘And the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us’; and the whole of pre-Christian his- 
tory is synthesised in that leap. The revelation of the 
Godhead which became ever clearer until the Word Him- 
self came to lighten the world is contained for the most 
part in histories, which would be pointless without 
the final event that unifies the whole book. It is God’s 
Book, God’s history book. That is the only reason why 
its pages tell one story and not many disconnected insig- 
nificant anecdotes about an insignificant Eastern tribe. 
Take one example: on the first day of time the Spirit 
broods over the waters and the universe is created: later 
Noe rides the waves of the flood and man’s world is re- 
created, a new start is made; then the sacred tribe passes 
through the waters of the Red Sea and they are re- 
generated in freedom; water flows from the rock and 
brings them life; a network of ablutions and purifications 
becomes a part of their daily history; they enter into the 
inheritance of the promised land across the river Jordan ; 
out of the brook David chooses five smooth stones to deliver 
Israel from the enemy. All these facts may be the object 
of laborious historical research that may show one or other 
to differ in literal fact from the way in which it had first 
been understood. But the most painstaking search will 
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reveal nothing unless all the results be finally referred to 
the one Event. The synthesis appears when seen from 
the banks of the Jordan where the Baptist pours water 
over the Messias, or from the foot of the Cross where water 
flows with blood from the side of the same Messias. Ir 
is the Redemption. 

In this way all human events before the birth of Christ 
should be gathered into a whole, the final unification at 
which history aims. And Bible history is not unique in 
this respect. The story of every tribe and every individual, 
whether in the East or the West, whether cognisant of 
Israel and its God or wholly ignorant of all save the grin- 
ning wooden image worshipped through the haze of sinis- 
ter sacrificial smoke, leads up to the climax in Palestine. 
The ultimate significance of all these countless human 
events is seen only through the unique human Event ol 
the birth and death of the Saviour. Not merely the ages 
upon ages that preceded, but all that has since occurred 
and will occur, are joined by the power of that Event. 

There is not an action of man throughout the whole 
history of the world that is not related by some intimate 
tie to the event on Calvary when the Man who was God 
offered the whole world, not only in its expanse of space, 
but also in its expanse of time, back to the Creative Father. 
When the historian tries to reconstruct any given situation 
of the past he may produce many varying pictures of it, 
laying emphasis first on one person or event and then on 
another. The final reconstruction, however, is fixed and 
permanent, and it is only reached when he has discovered 
the central Figure and His significant action that colours 
the whole and sets it in proportion. In the complete his- 
tory of the world the central figure of Christ the Lord of 
Ages, and His unique action on the Cross, gather all events 
into one picture and set all in perspective. And as the 
world continues in the passage of the years we do not have 
to look to an event entirely past, any more than mankind 
before Christ had to look to an event entirely in the future. 
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In those days Bethiehem and Calvary were already in em- 
bryo growing bigger with the years, as the central chosen 
tribe wrought its salvation through its Messias. And now 
the person of the Redeemer continues as a reality, a tan- 
gible reality, in His Church the Mystical Body; and His 
unique redemptive act is enshrined in the tangible reality 
of the Mass. It is by this means that every member of 
Christ’s Body is enabled to stand daily at the foot of the 
Cross, and to look from the heights of Calvary across the 
rolling hills of time. A Catholic who believes in the 
Church and in the Mass cannot regard human events from 
any other angle. He can look at partial aspects of the hap- 
penings among men; he can consider them from many 
points of view; but these viewpoints and aspects should 
always mect ev entually in the one point where every man 
was given and is still given the opportunity to become a 
child of God, a man of great destiny. 

Here lies the heart of historical unity. “The unique and 
uninterrupted action from Bethlehem to Calvary explains 
all other human actions, and all other human characters. 
Men are to be judged according to their approximation 
to that model who is the typical, or rather the archetypal 
man; their actions and suflerings are to be measured, 
weighed and appreciated in reference to the action and 
suffering of that centre of human life. Men have often 
speculated on facts of history—what would have happened 
if John had not signed the Magna Charta or Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon, if Alexander had been content with Greece, 
or Elizabeth had been true to the Catholic religion? Un- 
doubtedly certain people and events have exercised a pro- 
found influence over vast tracts of history, “The whole 
history of the world might have been different if one indi- 
vidual had acted in another way. And yet that influence is 
uncertain and superficial compared with the influence ex- 
ercised by the unique action of Jesus Christ upon the 
whole story of mankind. The effect of that action upon his- 
tory from Creation to the end of the world is like that of 
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the spark passing through the jar containing oxygen and 
hydrogen, a new substance appears. The King of the Uni- 
verse reigns over all. 

The Incarnation and Redemption— 


‘Th’ Abridgement of Christ’s story, which make one 
(As in plaine Maps, the furthest West is East) 


99 9 


Of the Angels “Ave,” and “Consummatum est” ’"— 


the one story that is the focal point of all true history, leads 
us to the final unification of history in the mind of God. 
The historian is concerned not simply with men and 
events; he is not merely a chronologer, but looks to the 
cause and effect which give true meaning to the material 
he handles. The supreme science of theology here sup- 
plies a complete perspective by taking the mind back to 
the Creator and Divine Providence as the Cause of human 
history. For in considering the Word made flesh, that 
first person and event in history, we see the Word in whom 
all things were created, and thus we see the whole story 
contained in one Idea. Time is but the moving image of 
eternity, so that now we turn at length from the image to 
the Thing imaged. God created the world, in time as 
well as in space, according to a plan that was displayed 
as an unique and indivisible whole in the Word. In the 
lower order of created being the Father wished to see a 
parallel to His relations with the Son, who reflected the 
Divinity. As the Word reflected the divinity in undivided 
unity and equality, so in the world the divinity was to be 
reflected in the multiplicity of beings in space and time 
mirroring what is One in the Word. 

God’s providence ihen has foreseen all things that have 
happened and are to happen. Each being as it comes into 
existence takes its appointed place in that vast plan, each 
event adds light or shade to the enormous canvas. In this 
respect the whole material of history is in itself the multi- 
farious and varied image of the Word. Consequently, 
every human event that comes under the eye of the his- 
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torian has a peculiar significance in relation to the vast 
unity of history, the Providential plan that even uses evil 
as a dark pigment to set forth in greater brilliance the 
light of the Good and the True in the created and moving 
picture of divinity. 

Every event, then, must finally be judged according to 
the uniting background of creative Providence, of God’s 
Will and Purpose in the World. In this view there is 
nothing that is purely and simply accidental. Many 
events depend upon the vagaries of the human freewill, 
but not one of them escapes the divine plan or is unfore- 
seen. Everything takes its part in furthering that Divine 
Purpose that is the greater glory of God. This ultimate 
created glorifying of God by the whole universe through- 
out all time is the effect of historical facts that must be 
taken into account in the complete historical synthesis. 
Creation has ever been working towards that end. God 
created the world that His goodness might pour forth into 
the lower order of created being and come back to Him 
full circle in an aureola of created glory. 

What we have already said about Man as the head of 
creation and destined to be a child of God fits into this 
progress towards finality. For that glory is to be achieved 
primarily through the head of creation, through the free 
will of man, which most perfectly represents the good will 
of God. It is above all to be achieved, as we know from 
revelation, through the head of creation raised to share 
the life of God by grace. Consequently we are brought 
back once more to the Incarnation and Redemption as the 
hub of the wheel of time. It is through Christ Our Lord 
that the Divine Plan of Providence is worked out, it is 
through Him that the final purpose of creation is accom- 
plished. The world was created in the Word, the world 
achieves its divinely given object in the Word made flesh. 

This conception could be worked out in greater detail, 
but it may be thought already to have reached unjusti- 
fiable extravagances by confusing the sciences of theology 
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and history. Yet all that is claimed for the Christian view 
of history is that it should be integral, that it should find 
its ultimate roots in the Divine Wisdom that alone can 
provide the absolute unification and synthesis. In prac- 
tice it may perhaps make little difference to research or 
immediate judgments whether the observer be Christian 
or pagan. Both may give an almost identical account of 
the murder of Julius Caesar or of Napoleon’s rise to power. 
Their materials are the same and their science is the same. 
Nevertheless, the approach of the man who sees all in 
Verbo, per Christum Dominum nostrum, is so different 
that his conclusions and their implications cannot be in 
all things identical with those of one who sees nothing 
beyond death and observable events. The modern pas- 
sion for historical research does in fact turn the historian 
into a pagan because it engrosses him in his material to 
such an extent that he turns materialist and loses sight 
of the life throbbing beneath the chronicles on which he 
concentrates, a life which comes forth originally from the 
Word. And this applies to all fields of history, even to 
history of theology in which monumental works are pro- 
duced to show that some obscure mediaeval theologian did 
or did not write a book which has been an object of Chris- 
tian contemplation for several centuries. 

It may perhaps be unfair to drag in present-day history 
as an example of the difference between pagan and Chris- 
tian historians; but it is a valuable witness. The pagan 
or materialistic historian can see the European struggle 
that began in 1939 in terms of social systems, of economic 
necessities, of races or ideologies. Each one of the unifi- 
cations that he may make will probably be valid, but only 
with a partial validity. And a partial truth generalised 
becomes a whole error. If a man claims any absolute basis 
for his partially valid synthesis he is looking at a false 
view of modern history. The Christian, on the other hand, 
who takes an integral view of the situation, referring all 
events ultimately to the Word made flesh, will see all those 
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other factors, social creeds, economics, racial pride, em- 
pire, in their places in the picture. He may not, of course, 
grasp all the factors in their proper significance, and in 
details he is as liable to error as the pagan materialist. But 
he does see those factors in their ultimate perspective and, 
having a wider canvas, he always has room to insert new 
details and, as the accuracy of his information increases, 
to enlarge or diminish those already painted in. The 
Christian thus views the whole struggle in terms of Chris- 
tianity and Christian culture. The breadth of his view 
is not simply derived from seeing the relations of Hitler 
and Stalin, of Mussolini and Pétain, in terms of a 
supremely important value, the ultimate value of culture. 
It is based fundamentally on the relation of the whole 
of present-day Europe to the Word made flesh and so to 
Providence and the Divine Purpose working in the world. 
The Christian can see the Church on her Cross; the pagan 
can but see a crowd of protesting ecclesiastics. ‘The Chris- 
tian can see Christ among the poor; the pagan only sees 
a shouting mob of revolutionaries or reactionaries. The 
Christian can see the black-out of present evils and human 
misery as big with the future in which God will eventually 
divulge His Good Purpose; the pagan can see no further 
than the desperate collapse of modern civilization, the 
devilish brutality of Hitler, the feminine hesitancy of 
British policy. There can be no doubt that the view of 
history in Verbo Incarnato to-day gives them an entirely 
different conception of historic events. 

But the example of the modern war is unfair, and in fact 
claims more for the Christian view than is in general jus- 
tifiable. All that is in fact claimed for the Christian 
historian is that if he lives an integral life he will bring 
to bear on historical material an apparatus that is instinct 
with the widest issues and deepest values, an instrument 
for historical judgement that will be in immediate contact 
with Christ. We do not expect him to be always writing 
a history of the world or of Europe. Nor do we suppose 
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that should he choose to write an economic account of a 
section of history it will be essentially different from the 
pagan’s economic history. But under whatever aspect the 
Christian studies the Why and the How of any historical 
data he will always have at the back of his mind the frame- 
work of a sound philosophy that knows the nature of man 
and of a complete theology that knows the purpose of God. 
He has then at his disposal a perfect instrument that of 
itself should lead to balance and perspective, seeing the 
partial as partial, not excluding the total and integral 
background; and Christ will always be in his mind, even 
though the particular view of history with which he hap- 
pens to be dealing is not consciously linked with the 
Saviour. 

Jesus Christ has taken up His Cross and swept it across 
the total age of the universe. In that magic sweep he has 
gathered all into one. All history is, in a sense, Bible 
history, it is history of the Word being made flesh, dwell- 
ing among us and offering His life for us. The historian 
of any period should be able to write with John the 
Apostle: ‘ That which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the 
Word of life.’ 

ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 


NEW RELIGION FOR OLD 


It needed a choir of angels to explain to some Jewish 
shepherds that the Babe in yonder manger was Christ the 
Lord: it needed a special star to show three Gentile sages 
the swaddling clothes of Holy Wisdom. Without such 
startling messengers men might not have noticed Salvation 
as it lay at their feet. 

It has needed a world war and the destruction, enslave- 
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ment, maiming of countless millions to make men con- 
scious of a religion which has not for one moment been 
kept a secret. ‘Mein Kampf’ has been translated into 
almost every language of the world: and the deeds and 
words of Hitler are its faithful confirmation. Do we now 
understand the ‘ why’ which conjured up the Nazi djinn, 
the ‘why’ which gives it more than human power, the 
‘why’ which gives us the key to its destruction? Do we 
now understand that Nazism is simply the conscious parody 
of Christianity? 

What does Christianity teach us? That Adam’s will was 
wounded—divided—when he chose to obey another voice 
than God’s. Divided will bred conflict such that unhappy 
men and women groaned beneath the heavy yoke of each 
other’s inhumanity; till their yearnings for deliverance 
were caught up in the single will of Mary, and the Desired 
of nations answered her desire, and Mary bore the Saviour 
of the world. A Saviour? From what? From man’s selfish- 
ness and pride, which breed war and enslavement. From 
man’s divided will, so that through single-hearted allegi- 
ance to one Lord he might learn unity within himself, 
unity with other men. ‘ My peace I give to you.’ Man’s 
utter misery cried to the heart of God: man’s meanness 
drew upon himself God’s magnanimity. Man’s sterile 
thoughts were quickened with God’s substantial Word: 
man’s hungry will was filled with the Life of God. 

But men have filled twenty Christian centuries with 
other words, with other life: with war and empire, with 
mastery and wealth. Filled? No, for men have never found 
total satisfaction in any of these things. And the wretched- 
ness which twenty centuries ago fitted men to receive the 
total remedy of Christianity is greater still to-day. Who 
will give that remedy? The Christ-bearers? Those whom 
baptism has made partakers of God’s life? Or some other 
saviour? 

Let us see what has happened in Germany. A people 
which could not unite even its own divided territory har- 
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boured dreams of conquest the more grandiose that they 
were quite unpractical. At last Bismarck, with blood and 
iron, forged the German empire. In 1914 that empire 
matched its dreams against the world. And when it failed, 
it was not the legitimacy of its dreams which it doubted, 
it was the method by which those ambitions should be 
achieved. Germany began the post-war period in the 
paralysing condition of a man who has been caught in 
flagrante delicto ‘but who denies that he has done any- 
thing wrong. This moral weakness was accompanied by 
political and economic conditions (disunion, inflation, un- 
employment, depression) which reduced millions to near 
starvation. Of course the German masses did not know 
that these conditions were largely engineered by other 
Germans who hoped thereby to drive them to despair and 
fit them for the totalitarian religion of conquest and re- 
venge. What matters is that in fact pre-Nazi Germany 
was precisely in that state of material misery and weakness, 
of moral unrest and despair, which imperatively demands 
a total remedy. A totalitarian saviour. 

The Saviour, of course, had come nineteen centuries be- 
fore. But were Christians so sure of that? Did they bear 
Christ, as the Apostle enjoins, in their bodies? Did 
Christians give work to the workless? or bread to the starv- 
ing? or thought to evolve a system in which human beings 
need not depend for their existence upon the bears and 
bulls of moody exchanges? No; Christians appeared either 
to have no saving doctrines of their own, or to support the 
new saviour who promised his people total salvation. Hit- 
ler would save them from their divided wills, from their 
lack of faith (they would believe in the eternal Race), from 
their lack of hope (they would hope in the infinite expan- 
sion of the Race), from their selfishness (they would count 
it a privilege to give their very lives for the Race). He 
would save them from impurity: he announced a King- 
dom of Heaven which brooks no opposition, so people's 
liberties might be destroyed, antagonists might be 
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‘purged,’ Jews might be robbed and tortured and mur- 
dered, the whole world might be enslaved. 

Hitler has delivered his people from the tyranny of con- 
science: henceforth the folly which nails God’s Wisdom 
to a Cross is the wisdom whereby a man may raise him- 
self to the place of God. His words reverse the meaning 
of every human and Christian value: not only is death 
life, lie truth, but liberty is the right (of Nazis) to enslave 
others, authority is the right (of Nazis) to use unbridled 
force, order—that attractive word! —is the justification for 
Europe’s gaping wounds, for the flat ruins of Rotterdam, 
for the maddened mothers whose children lie shot or 
starving in their arms. It is indeed a ‘ New Order,’ which 
depends for its success upon destruction, upon the total 
exploitation of every human weakness, upon division and 
suspicion and merciless use of force. Nazism denies the 
principle of contradiction: wrong is reconciled with right 
in a religious mystery enshrined in the person of the 
Leader, a mystery which demands perfect faith, total 
obedience, which relieves man of his personal responsi- 
bility, of his eternal destiny. His soul is surrendered to 
the total soul of this new ‘ mystical body.’ 

Our own weak faith makes it hard for us to believe that 
men believe in such a faith. But God knows how much 
men want faith: He brought it to them Himself. And if 
they cannot have Christianity (because they do not find it 
in the lives of Christians) they seize the parody—because, 
like Christianity—it is total. 

None other than God’s spirit can drive out the spirit of 
destruction which has enthralled the German people. The 
fate of the world lies in the hands of Christians, of the 
messengers of God’s life. Men are desperately hungry for 
life. ‘Total hope can answer—and by answering, destroy— 
totalitarian despair. 

M. BENENSON. 
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REVIEWS 


NATURE AND Functions oF Autuority. By Dr. Yves Simon, 
(Aquinas Lecture, 1940.) (Marquette University Press, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; $1.50.) 


One of the most important aspects of the present international 
struggle is the issue between liberty and authority. Individual- 
ism sees social progress as synonymous with the decay of au- 
thority ; its ideal is complete freedom from restraint. Fascism, 
in its reaction to individualism, goes to the opposite extreme, 
and exalts authority to the extinction of liberty. ‘The remedy is 
far worse than the disease. But each of these things, if left 
to itself, is self-destructive : authority without liberty is tyran- 
ny; liberty without authority is license. The two, though in 
one sense antinomic, are fundamentally complementary. 
Authority is sometimes necessary to supply defects in the in- 
dividual, as children for example, or the insane, are incapable 
of self-government. This is its ‘ substitutional function.” And 
in this sense it is true that progress means the decay of au- 
thority ; for in the mature society the individual would in fact 
be capable, in this sense, of self-government. But authority 
has also an essential function. The decisions which regulate 
the common action of a community for the common good are 
prudential judgments: needing general principles, they yet go 
necessarily beyond the realm of the general, and belong essen- 
tially to that of the particular and the contingent. Thus they 
lack ‘ de iure intersubjectivability ’: i.e. their truth is not evi- 
dent, they can never be shown evidently to be the best possible 
rule for a given case; and though they may command unani- 
mous assent, such assent is necessarily casual. Hence unity 
of action is impossible unless all the members of a community 
‘agree to follow one prudential decision and one only—which 
is to submit themselves to some authority ’; and thus the prin- 
ciple of authority ‘ answers a necessity which is in no way ac- 
cidental . . . but a metaphysical consequence of the nature of 
things.’ 

But, lest authority decay into tyranny, its relation to freedom 
must be clearly recognized and realized. M. Simon, noting a 
confusion here in the thought of Aristotle, distinguishes three 
quite different sets of opposite notions : dominion of servitude 
and of freedom, despotic and political regimen, and finally the 
essential and the substitutional functions of authority. Essen- 
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tial to keep these sets distinct; for the dominion of servitude 
(which implies alienation of activity, as the slave works for the 
private good of his master) can never be justified merely be- 
cause despotic dominion or the substitutional intervention of 
authority is justified. ‘What then of the identification of pro- 
gress with the decay of authority? M. Simon utilizes the dis- 
tinction between ‘ initial’ ai.u ‘ terminal’ liberty—the liberty 
to choose between good and evil, and the liberty to choose the 
good alone, i.e. autonomy, for ‘ the process through which this 
terminal liberty is secured consists in an interiorization of the 
law. The virtuous man is no longer subjected to the law, since 
the law has become interior to him and rules him from within.’ 
The conclusicn then is that the progress of liberty is ‘ rightly 
identified with the very progress of man and society, provided 
we have in mind terminal liberty.’ Equally, it will be rightly 
identified with the decay of authority in so far as this authority 
means a dominion of servitude, or coercion instead of persua- 
sion, or substitutional and not essential functions. The final 
conclusion is that the result of associating the principle of auto- 
nomy with that of authority is ‘ an order which is hierarchical,’ 
and which is thus the negation of individualism and fascism 
alike. Fascism, in its destruction of freedom, destroys authority 
and at the same time makes real obedience impossible ; indi- 
vidualism, in its destruction of authority, destroys liberty and 
makes action for the common good impossible. The problem 
which confronts us is whether a new world can be built in which 
the principles of authority and individual autonomy shall be set 
together in their right relationships, and in which therefore 
both the happiness, freedom and perfection of the individual, 
and the progress of the common good, shall be made possibie. 
That is why this book, the latest of a valuable series, is so op- 
portune. 
GERALD VaANN, O.P. 


ScCHOLASTICISM AND Po tirics. By Jacques Maritain. (Geoffrey 
Bles, 1940; 1os. Od. net.) 

It is scarcely usual for a reviewer to read twice over a book 
he is invited to review. Yet that is what has happened in 
this case. It was worth doing, for it is an important book. 
And in a way it was necessary, for it is not always an easy 
book to read. The translation (which appears to be the work 
of many hands) is said to have been ‘ edited’ by Mortimer J. 
Adler ; yet it remains here and there imperfect, and is not free 
from barbarisms like ‘ uniformization’ and ‘ inter-subjectiva- 
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tion’ (p. 39), ‘ solicitate’ (p. 12g), ‘ Christian contemplators’ 
(p. 178), ‘ fatally ’ and ‘ fatalities’ (for fatalement and fatalités, 
pp. 81, 84); ‘the freedom of expansion of the real and open 
person’ (p. 99); and is sometimes unintelligible, as where it 
speaks of ‘ the real guarantees that accession of work to pro- 
perty should offer to human persons and their freedom’ (p. 
117); and again, ‘ Contemplation is a paradise on earth, a cru- 
cified paradise’ (p. 193). These are, to be sure, only occasional 
blemishes; none the less, in view of the status and influence 
that M. Maritain has now achieved in England, it is more than 
desirable that his thought should be presented in language that 
is at once idiomatic and elegant. 

The book contains the text of nine lectures which were given 
in the United States during the autumn of 1938. These lec- 
tures have chiefly to do with the idea of human personality, of 
the spiritual dignity of man, and of the conditions of his actual 
life on earth. There is (at pp. 63-5) a precious exposition of 
the idea of human personality ; and there are a series of chap- 
ters of the highest interest and value on Democracy and Autho- 
rity, on Freudianism and Psycho-analysis, and on Catholic 
Action and Political Action. In his final chapter M. Maritain 
(echoing in this matter an opinion of Franz Borkenau) calls 
attention to the fact that the two great ruptures in civilisation 
that we see to-day (that is, the Soviet and the Nazi systems) 
appear to have taken their direction from the religious ruptures 
which separated from the Catholic community, first the Ortho- 
dox Oriental world, and then the Protestant Germanic world. 

From the point of view of spiritual principle, ‘ the 
Russo-Communist movement and the Germano-racist move- 
ment rigorously exclude Christianity as an animating force— 
in any degree whatever—from the ethic of the temporal com- 
munity, from civilisation, from law, from political and social 
structures... If all that remains of Christian culture . . . does 
not re-assemble its forces; if the ancient Christian vitality does 
not rise again with vigour and purity under the effect of a re- 
newal of the social-temporal conceptions vivified by the spirit 
of the Gospel, one is unable to see how Western civilization 
can resist the germs of death that are at work in it.’ Precisely. 

RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 


Tue PRoscem or Paix. ‘By C. S. Lewis, M.A. (Century Press 
—Christian Challenge Series; 3s. 6d.) 

Why is there evil and pain in a world made and governed 

by God—why the scourge of war? The age-old question is 
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again On many lips. When pain must be borne, understanding 
is perhaps less important than courage, patience, and love of 
God; but the apparent contradiction remains an intellectual 
problem for philosopher and theologian alike. The theologian 
is able to piece together the more complete solution of the 
puzzle. Mr. Lewis writes as a layman of the Church of Eng- 
land, modestly claiming to be but an amateur theologian. The 
book is very well written, with feeling appreciation of the mat- 
ters treated. 

The author is especially concerned with the remedial effect 
of suffering. His thesis that the possibility of pain and death 
resulted from the first sin is in line with Catholic doctrine, and 
the tentative account he gives of the Fall has much in common 
with the accepted Catholic teaching. But for many people the 
very terms of the problem have become words almost empty of 
meaning, and perhaps the most valuable chapters are those in 
which an attempt is made to lead the reader to appreciate the 
meaning of the Divine Goodness, and to a sense of personal 
sin. God’s goodness and love do not find expression in a trivial 
and senile benevolence which cares not whether we be good or 
bad, provided only that we escape suffering. A principal cause 
of the prevalent absence of any real sense of sin receives care- 
ful consideration—the fact that for about a hundred years men 
have so concentrated on one of the virtues—‘ kindness ’—that 
many do not feel anything to be really good but kindness, or 
anything but cruelty to be really bad. And it is fatally easy 
to mistake absence of annoyance for kindness—‘ you cannot be 
kind unless you have all the other virtues. If being cowardly, 
conceited and slothful, you have never done a fellow creature 
great mischief, that is only because your neighbour’s welfare 
has not yet happened to conflict with your safety, self-approval, 
or ease.’ ‘The effect on the public mind of Psycho-analysis with 
its doctrine of repressions and inhibitions is not neglected. The 
two chapters on the corrective effect of pain on human conduct 
are good, and they are supplemented in an appendix by a doc- 
tor’s account of the observed effect of suffering on behaviour, 
of which the conclusion is that pain provides an opportunity 
for heroism which is seized with surprising frequency. 


As a survey of the Christian doctrine of pain the book is not 
complete. One could wish that Mr. Lewis had used his gift 
of expression to give fuller treatment to the retributive aspect 
of suffering, and its expiatory value when patiently borne. These 
ideas are less present to men’s minds to-day than is the thought 
of personal sin. The author more than once touches upon the 
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question of retribution, and evidently feels some of the diffic: 
ties which the subject presents, but he does not seem to ha 
grasped its full importance in the ultimate explanation of hum: 
suffering. 


Benet O’DRISCOLL, O.P. 
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